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| 8 O ME groſs miſrepreſentations in 
the public prints have been the 
cauſe of the publication of this 
ſpeech.— A ſhameful propenſity has 
lately perv | 7 ns to 
falſify and fo Wikepcr kat every fact 


faction, ant whieh appears to con- 

tradict the whim of the dax. 
The truths contained in the fol- 
lowing ſpeech will be of laſting uſe, 
as the names, dates, and appoint- 
ments, of all the Regents ſince the 
Norman Conqueſt, are accurately 
n from the Parliamentary 
42 . 
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Porte in England, and will be 
highly ſerviceable if that queſtion 
ſhould ever be reviycd. A 45.- 164 
| Whether the ſtile correſponds with 
the importance of the information 1s 
not of great moment, where clear- 
neſs and perſpicuity are the firſt ob- 
jects; but of that an impartial Pub- 
lic will form the juſteſt and the 

faireſt judgement. 

The reflection with mad to the 
public papers has a reference only 
to Ireland, where the ſpeech was 
originally publiſhed : generally ſpea- 
king, the greateſt liberality pervaded 
the public prints in this country at 
that criſis, inſomuch, that it is a 
fact, which recollection or exami- 
nation may abundantly verify, that 
ſome important information, and 
many leading examples, are to be 
| * in eſſays and paragraghs be- 


fore 


wk 2 
fore the meeting of Parliament in 
November, 1788, in one of the 
beſt of them, namely, The Public 
Advertiſer, an aſſertion, which is 
made upon the belief and perſonal 
conviction of a lover of truth. 

- $0 far was the individual who 
delivered this ſpeech from wiſhing 
to avail himſelf of any exigency of 
the State, that the expediency of a 
prorogation of the Triſh Parliament 
was ſuggeſted, which was in the 
power of the Miniſter, who preſided 
in that country, by his patent, till 
the great queſtion was decided in 
England: Time, the great diſco- 
verer of truth, has proved that opi- 
nion to be too well founded. The 
doctrine of the poſſibility of a diffe- 
rent executive power in theſe coun- 
tries, eſtabliſhed by a majority of 
the Iriſh Parliament, and the pre- 

ſent 
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ſent formidable oppoſition, which 
aroſe from the deputation of the 
Iriſh Commiſſioners, were the con- 
ſequences of their meeting a fort- 
night before matters were happily 
ſertled in England. | 
To ſome men, who wifh to ap- 
propriate excluſive merit upon that 
occaſion, the following obſervation 
may give ſatisfaction: It is hum 
bly ſuggeſted, that merit may be 
leflened by artifice, and that theſe 
facts may be inſerted in the next 
edition of an entertaining and uſeful 
French treatiſe, entitled Les grands 
Evenements des petites Cauſes. 


A SPEECH, 


MY LORDS, 


LAM extremely ſorry that an accidental 
infirmity * ſhould compel me to addreſs 
myſelf to your Lordſhips from my ſeat : 


*The infirmity here alluded to was a fractured 
leg. Neither this ſpeech, nor the ſubſequent mo- 
tion for poſtponing the propoſition till the great 
queſtion was decided in England, would have been 
made in ſuch a ſituation, had it not been for the 
urgent deſire of Lord Lifford, the late Iriſh Chan- 
cellor, of whoſe general character and honourable 
conduct upon this occaſion too much cannot be 
ſaid ; nor can the fatal conſequences of his exertions . 
in theſe laborious debates, to himſelf, be too much 
regretted and lamented. | 3 


* 
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but the criſis is moſt :inportant, and I have 


the vanity to think that I can produce ſome 
important materials, not yet known in this 
country, which the Engliſh Parliament 
have collected upon the ſubject of Regen- 
cics with great care, much induſtry, and 
vaſt labour, from the moſt remote records. 
Theſe materials, I find, have never been 
publiſhed, nor conſidered in this country. 


II ſhall always conſider any man who adds 


a ſingle important fact to the national ſtock 
of information, as a public benefactor ; for, 
facts ſhall be conſidered when flights of 
fancy and turns of expreſſion ſhall be no 
longer intelligible : and I am to thank Hea- 
ven that the grave has not cloſed upon me 


before I can render this farther ſervice 96 


my country. 
I conceive that the only caſe adduced as 


analogous to the preſent Addreſs is that of 
the Revolution; but in that caſe the Con- 
vention Parliament had previouſly declared 


the Throne to be vacant, before they had 


addreſſed the Prince of Orange to aſſume 
the government. Judge Blackſtone has 
ſaid there were only three ways by which 
the Throne might become vacant — by 

death 


A * 3 
death by deſertion, as in the caſe of King 
James IL.—or by a King becoming a monk. 
Lone of thoſe caſes apply to the preſent. 
The Crown remains on the head of our 
gracious Sovereign; nor is the Throne pre- 
tended or argued to be vacant. 
Under theſe circumſtances I can never 
aſſent to a proceeding which is unprece- 
dented in England, in Ireland, or even in 
France when ſhe had a free Parliament. 
The regular mode of proceeding has been 
to create a Regency by act of Parliament; 
therefore an addreſs. is premature, and to be 
conſidered as a mere manceuvre of a party 
to get their friends into power, and to an- 
ſwer their own purpoſes. 


I conſider that a change of Adminiſtra- 
tion would be a national misfortune. The 
People of England daily teſtify their regret 
at loſing their Miniſter; and the name of 
the younger Pitt is as dear to the Engliſh 
as that of the younger Cato or the younger 
Brutus was to the Roman people.— Mr. 
Pitt has raiſed a drooping country to be 
once more pre-eminent in Europe, as I have 
experienced: when I was in Portugal, and 
other places abroad, laſt winter. The cuſ- 
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toms of the port of London have rifen ofte 
third in his adminiſtration, and have amoun- 
ted to the enormous ſum of near five mil- 
lions annually, as appears from official do- 
cuments in the Public Advertiſer.. 

I think, with the People of England, 
that the conduct of thoſe who may proba- 
bly come ſoon into power does not entitle 
them to public confidence ; the People of 
England, like a wiſe individual, with for 
an honeſt ſteward, and do not like to ſee 
their affairs in the hands of men of a diffe- 
rent deſcription ; the funds have fallen, and 
public credit has ſhrunk from their touch 
like the ſenſitive plant.—Of Mr. Sheridan, 
who has, it is ſaid, the principal manage» 
ment at Carleton Houſe, and the principal 
management of the concerns of the party, 
I have a great opinion and regard on ac- 
count of his father, (my worthy friend) 
the late manager of the Dublin theatre, 
to whom our language will owe eternal ob- 
ligations. 

I am ſurpriſed to find that ſome family 


claims had been made upon me; but al- 
though I never aſked the Duke of Port- 


15 land, or intended to aſk him, for any fa - 


vour, 


CS 

your, I faw a paragraph in a paper under 
the influence of Government, in 1782, 
ſtating, with my name at full length, that 
I ſhould: have been the principal object of 
the favour of that party, had I not diſqua- 
lified myſelf for office by not reſiding in 
this country: I conſidered this as a dere- 
liction of party honour. In conſequence 
of an explanation upon the ſubje&, I ſent a 
meſſage by a noble relation of mine in 
England to the late Marquis of Rocking- 
ham when he was Miniſter, and I requeſt- 
ed it as a favour that I might not be conſi- 
dered as connected with his party. iT, 
I ſhall take up the queſtion of the ap⸗ 
pointment of Regents from the Norman 
Conqueſt; but your Lordſhips need not 
fear that I ſhall treſpaſs long upon your pa- 
tience. T have not learned to make long 
ſpeeches unneceflarily — my ambition is to 
compriſe much matter in a ſmall ſpace— 
my labours have been long, that a at- 

tention may be ſhort. 1 
From the moſt brilliant examples, from, 
a predominant taſte and faſhion for pro- 
tracted harangues in the Britiſh Parliament, 
I have not yet learned to tranſgreis, nor to 
B 2 tire 


„ 

tire the patience of a public aſſembly; I 
ſhould as ſoon wiſh to vie with, or to 
emulate, a ſpeech of four or five hours 
| long, as I ſhould to imitate the poetaſter 
in Horace, who could repeat two hundred 
verſes ſtanding upon one leg. L'art den- 
nuyer, eft Part de tout dire.— The art of 
tiring a public aſſembly is the art of ſay- 
ing every thing that may be ſaid upon a 
ſubject. Private converſation or public de- 
bate are banquets where every gueſt has a 
claim to a portion; and he muſt be an un- 
welcome viſitor who ſhould have an appe- 
tite to monopoliſe, and conſume the greater 
part of the banquet. _ 

My Lords, I have thought, that if 
there was any legal principle, any legal 
analogy, which intimated in whoſe hands 
the Regency ſhould be placed, it was not 
in the ſucceſſor to the throne, but in the 
great officers of ſtate ; becauſe in very an- 
cient times our Conſtitution preſcribed a 
principle of regal deputation, and veſted 
this truſt of occaſional | vicegerency in a 
great law officer. | | 
As this circumſtance is now mentioned 

for the firſt time in debate, your Lordſhips 
| wall 


WS 

will excuſe me if I ſhould dwell upon i 
and cite my authorities. 
| This officer was the Grand Juſticiary of 
England. Sir Henry Spelman, in his Gloſ- 
| fary, under that title, after detailing his 
judicial powers, has the following ſentence 
at the end of the article, of which your 
Lordſhips will pleaſe to accept of my tranſ⸗ 
lation: 

« Nor was the docket of this great 
& officer bounded by theſe judicial powers 
& above mentioned; but in the occaſional 
* abſence of the King he ſupplied his place 
« as vicegerent, regent, or deputy king. 
«© This appears from five appointments be- 
fore the reign of Edward the Firſt, and 
« from the 17th chapter of King John's 
« Magna Charta—* We, or, if we ſhould 
© be beyond ſeas, our Grand Juſticiary, 
+ ſhall ſend juſtices of aſſize twice a year 
* throughout all England “.“ 

Thoſe, my Lords, who with to ſee an 
hiſtorical account of this great officer, will 
find it in Lord Littleton's Hiſtory of Henry 
the Second, under the title of © e Great 


* Spelman's Gloſſary, title Juſticiarius, 
Lawyer 


L 4] 
0 Lawyer Glanville: and Dugdale, in his 
N L.iſt of the Judges, in his Origenes Judi- 
| . ciales, confirms this opinion of Spelman. 
According to him, the laſt that held this 
$; great office was Philip Baſſet, appointed in 
the _ 45th year of Henry the Third, and 
the office ceaſed under our Engliſh Juſti- 
nian, Edward the Firſt, | 
Perſons of various ranks and deſcriptions 
have been appointed Regents by Kings and 
by Parliaments — the Regency of England 
never was aſſumed or uſurped but twice, 
by the Earl of Pembroke, and by Crom- 
well, and never was claimed as a matter 
of right by any ſucceflor to the throne ; 
conſequently the claim lately ſet up in the 
Houſe of Commons of England was the 
mere product of fancy and imagination 
of the dreams of ambitious or deſigning 
men, unſupported by the ſhadow of an ex- 
ample, in the annals of Great Britain, ſince 
the Norman Conqueſt. This is the lan- 
guage of the moſt authentic documents, of 
the Reports of the Engliſh Parliament, 
built upon the everlaſting and recorded 
evidence of truth. 
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L 
I ſhall proceed to read the liſt of Regents 
from the Conqueſt without any farther pre- 
face—the four firſt are from Spelman ; fix 
others from Rymer, Hume, and Tindall ; 
and the reſt from the Reports of the Lords 
and Commons of England. No pains have 
been ſpared to make the names, dates, and 
appointments, as accurate as poſſible. 


1076. 10 W. I. Earls of Hereford and 
Kent, Juſticiaries and Regents. —Appointed by 
official prerogative. 

1189. 4 H. II. Earl of a and 
Biſhop of Durham, Juſticiaries and Regents.— 
By official prerogative. | 
1190. 1R.I. Biſhops of Durham and Ely, 
Juſticiaries and Regents, — By 2 preroga- 
tive. 

1203. 4 John. Biſhop of Wincheſter, Juſ- 
ticiary and Regent. —By official prerogative. 

1216. 1 H. III. Earl of Pembroke, Mare- 
chal of England, Regent. — Aſſumed, but af- 
terwards confirmed by the Barons at Briſtol. 

1220. 4 H. III. Robert De Burgo, Re- 
cent, As Grand Juſticiary. 

1253. 37 H. III. Richard Earl of Cornwall, 
with a Council. By the King. | 

C 1279. 
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1 279. 7 E. I. Earls of Cornwall and Lin- 
m ops of Worceſter and Hereford, Lord 
Lieutenants and Regents. — By the King. 

1285. 13 E. I. Earl of Pembroke, Regent. 
—By the King and Council. 

1297. 25 E. I. Prince Eduard, Lord Lieu- 

tenant.—By the King. 
1310. 4 E. II. Earlof Lincoln, Guardian 


of the Realm.—By the King. 

1311. 5 E. II. Eatl of e Guar- 
dian.— By the King. 

1320. 13 E. II. The Earl of Gloueetr — 


By the King. 


I =”_ 1 E. III. Earl of Labtaſter, _ 


with al Council of twelve Lords. Appointed by 
Parliament. 


1329. 3 E. III. Earl of Cornwall, Guar- 
dian. the King. | 

1331. 5 E. III. John de Eltham, Guar- 
dian.— By the King and Council. 

1338. 12 E. III. Edvard Prince of Wales, 


Guardian — By the King. 
1342. 16 E. III. Edward Prince of Wales, 


Guardian.— By the King. 
1345. 19 E. III. Lionel Duke of Clarence, 
Guardian.— By the King. | 
1346. 20 E. III. The fame Gaben 
—ÞBy the King. | 
1359. 33 E. III. Thomas Duke of Lan- 


caſter, Guardian. * the King. 


1372. 


E 

1372. 46 E. III. Richard, ſon of the Black 
Tims *. —By the King. 

1377. 1 R. II. Earls of * and Glou- 
ceſter, with a Council of nine n Par- 
liament. | 

1395. 18 R. II. Edmund Duke of York, 


Guardian. —By the King. 
1397. 20 R. il. Edmund Duke of York, 


Guardian. —By the King. 
1415. 3 H. V. John Duke of Bedford, 
Lord Warden of England. — By the King. 

1419. 7 H. V. Humphrey Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, Guardian, with a Council —By the King. 

1421. 9 H. V. John Duke of Bedford, 
Guardian of the Realm. — By the King. 

1422. 1 Hen. VI. Humphre Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, Protector and Lord Warden of the King- 
dom in the abſence of his brother, the Duke of 
Bedford, in France. Appointed by a commiſ- 
fion under the Great Seal from the minor King, 
who appeared as a child in his mother's lap, ac- 
cording to Prynne, in Pa liament. 


* This appointment of a minor Prince to be 
Regent, who appears himſelf to have commenced 


his reign under a Regency, appears to be very ex- * 


traordinary: poſſibly it was a compliment to the 
Black Prince, who died about that time; or it may 
be a melancholy proof of the deelining ſtate of 
Edward the Third's abilities in the latter. * of 


his reign. 
C 2 1430. 
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1430. 8 H. VI. Humphrey Duke of Glou- 


ceſter, Guardian, with a Coumcil.— By the mi- 


nor King under the Great Seal. 
1453. 32 H. VI. Richard Duke of York, 
Protector, with a Council. — By the King — 


Parliament. 


1455. 34 H. VI. Richard Duke of York 
again Protector.— By the King and Parliament. 

1475. 15 Ed. IV. Edward Prince of Wales, 
Protector. By the King. 
1483. 1 Ed. V. Richard Duke of enk. 
ter, Protector. By the Council. 

1492. 8 H. VII. Arthur Prince of Wales, 


Guardian.— By the King. 


1513. 5 H. VIII. Queen Catherine of Ar- 


ragon, Regent.— By the King. 


1544 36 H. VIII. Queen Catherine Par, 


Regent.—By the King. 


1544. 36 H. VIII. A ſimilar commiſſion 


to the ſame Queen.— By the King. 


Sixteen executors were appointed by Henry the 


Eighth's will to act as Regents in the minority 


of Edward VI. Under two acts of Parliament, 
25 H. VIII. c. 22. and 28 H. VIII. c. 7. who 
appointed, in 1547, 1 Ed. VI., the Duke of 


Somerſet Protector. 


1547. The Duke of Somerſet, Protector. 
Choſen by the ſaid executors, 1 E. VI. 
1551. 5 Ed. VI. The Duke of Somerſet was 


| ſucceeded by a Council, who had been named 


by 


1 
by himſelf, at the head of which was the Duke 


of Northumberland. 
1690. 2 W. and M. Queen Mary was ap- 


pointed Regent in the King's occaſional abſence 


during her life. — By act of * — 1 and 2 
W. and M. chap. 2. | 

1695. Lords Juſtices. 

1696. Lords Juſtices. 

1697. Lords Juſtices. 

1698. Lords Juſtices. 

1699. Lords Juſtices, 

The above five were appointed by King ws 
liam under the Great Seal. 

1714. Seven great State Officers who acted 
with eighteen Commiſſioners appointed by the 
Elector of Hanover, in a ſealed inſtrument de- 
poſited with his envoy, the Baron Bothmar, to 
to be opened upon the Queen's death ; who en- 
joyed the full Regal powers in Auguſt and Sep- 
tember, 1714, and held and prorogued a Parlia- 
ment before the arrival of King George the Firſt. 

Theſe Commiſſioners were appointed accord- 
ing to che preſcriptions of an act of Parliament 
which had paſſed ſix yeard before that time, 
namely, the Sixth of Anne, chapter ſeven. 

1716. 2 G. I. George Prince of Wales, 
Guardian of the Realm. 

1719. Fourteen Lords Juſtices, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland one of them. 

1723. Lords Juſtices. 
1726. 
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: 1725. Lords Juſtices. 

1727. Lords Juſtices. ' 
- 1732. Queen Caroline, Regent en Guar. 
dian of the Realm. 

1736. Queen Caroline again . of 
the Realm. 

1740. Lords Juſtices. 

1741 Sixteen Lords Juſtices: 

1743- Lords Juſtices. 

1745. Lords Juſtices. 


/ 1748. Lords Juſtices. 
1750. Lords Juſtices. 


1752. Lords Juſtices. + 


4 1755. Lords Juſtices. 


The above fifteen commiſſions were by the 


King under the Great Seal. 


N. B. The acts of 1ſt and 2d of Philip and 
Mary, ch. 10, appointed King Philip of Spain 
the Queen's huſband, Guardian and Regent, 
if ſhe ſhould leave female iſſue under fifteen, or 
male iſſue under eighteen, years of age. 

And the 24th of Geo. II. ch. 24, in 1751, 
and 5th of Geo. III. ch. 27, in 1765, appointed, 
the firſt, the late Princeſs of Wales, and the 
latter, Queen Charlotte, Her preſent Majeſty, 
Regents and Guardians of the Kealm, to be 
aided in both caſes by a Council of Regency. 

But theſe three acts never took effect. — Vide 

Blackſtone, vol. i. p. 248, 249. 


ef: From 
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From ſo plain a- ſtate of facts, your 
Lordſhips will ſee that there was not a colour 
for the opinions delivered by Mr. Fox, in 
the Houſe of Commons of England, of a 
claim of right to the Regency. 
] ſhall not digreſs, I hope, in alluding to 
the greateſt event, perhaps, of this century 
— the revival of the States or Parliament of 
France, which have not met ſince 1614. 
An illuſtrious Member of this Houſe, 
and a great ornament in former days to this 
country, (Lord Moleſworth) in his tranſ- 
lation of the Franco Gallia, has recorded 
three inſtances of the power of the French. 
Parliament to appoint Regents who were 
not the next in ſucceſſion to- the Crown, 
viz. in the year 1356, when King John 
was made priſoner at the battle of Poic- 
tiers, the States met, and though he had 
a ſon of age, they appointed a Regency 
of twelve men of their own order to 
govern the kingdom: in the year 1392, 
when Charles the Sixth was ſeized with 
a. ſudden madneſs, the States met, and 
decreed the Adminiſtration of the king- 
dom to the Dukes of Normandy and Aqui- 


taine 3 ; and in the year 1484, when Lewis 
the 


1 JN | 

the Eleventh died, the States decreed the 
Guardianſhip of the Minor, to Anne, the 
late King's ſiſter, notwithſtanding that the 
Duke of Orleans demanded it as his right, 
from his being next heir to the Crown. 

We have at preſent, my Lords, one ad- 
vantage over. England, namely, that of an 
executive power : for, notwithſtanding the 
Royal indiſpoſition, . the patent of the Lord 
Lieutenant, which has lately been commu- 
nicated to me by the Maſter of the Rolls, 
gives full regal powers, the privileges of 
adjourning, proroguing, of holding, and of 
diſſolving Parliaments in Ireland, with only 
 twoexceptions, namely, firſt, that a commiſ- 
ſiqn muſt iſſue under the Great Seal of Eng- 
land, from His Majeſty, to enable the Vice- 
roy to give the Royal aſſent to our acts of 
Parliament; and, ſecondly, that certain of- 
fices, named in the patent, the commiſ- 
ſions of the Judges, the patents of Biſhops 
and Deans, (as we have no Cong d Elibes 
in Ireland) are, with military commiſſions, 
reſerved to His Majeſty *. 

My \ 

lt may not be improper to mention here the 


* which has wen place in Ireland fince 
| 1780. 


tai 


'My private wiſh has been that theſe two 
* in our Government might be filled 
up by enabling the Regent (whoever he 
may be) to order the Great Seal to be an- 
nexed to Iriſh bills, according to the terms of 
the Chief Baron Yelverton's law, and to 
veſt that pgtronage in the Lord Lieutenant, 
which I have heard, fince * government 


1780. Before that time the roll or record of an 
act of Parliament was tranſmitted, with a certiff⸗ 
cate under the Iriſh Great Seal, to the King and 
Council in England. The practice ſince that pe- 
riod is, to tranſmit an authenticated copy of the 
act, under the Iriſh Great Seal, which remains in 
the Lords' Office after it has paſſed the two Houſes. 
This copy, if the tenor of the bill be approved, is 
ſent back to Ireland, with a certificate under the 
Engliſh Great Seal, which forms a commiſſion to 
the Lord Lieutenant from the King, to give the 
Royal aſſent in the ſame mapner in which it is given 
in England. The reſervation of this patronage to 
the Erown is ſaid to be of a late date. The Earl 
Granville, in 1727, was the laſt Viceroy who 
ſigned military commiſſions and Biſhops' 

This anecdote of his father-in-law I have heard 
from a Nobleman whom the Public, as well as the 
Speaker, will readily acknowledge to be one of the 
beſt informed men in this, or perhaps in any other, 
country, namely, the Marquis of Lanſdown« 
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of Lord Carteret in 1727, was reſerved to 
the Crown ; by which means all the great 
abſentee offices would probably be domeſ- 
ticated in this country: at all events, I with 
that the perſon and powers of the Regent 
may be the ſame in both countries—not 
| becauſe the Engliſh Parliament have adopted 
certain reſtrictions, but becauſe the intereſt 
of theſe kingdoms recommends the ſame 
conduct to both Parliaments ; and for a ſtill 
more powerful reaſon to Ireland, becauſe 
our Peerage is twice as great as the Engliſh, 
in proportion to our population, and our 
penſion liſt is without any limitation. 

There 1s not any inſtance of the appoint- 
ment or removal of a Lord Lieutenant by a 

Regent. This aſſertion your Lordſhips 
may ſee verified in a liſt of the Iriſh Chief 
Governors, from the days of Henry the 
Second, in Sir James Ware. 

I ſhall, my Lords, in order to prove this 
opinion, read the following extract from 
Sir James Ware's liſt of theſe Royal Com- 
miſſioners or Iriſh Regents (for as ſuch the 
Viceroys of Ireland may be conſidered) 
ſince the days of Henry the Second, Vol. 1I. 
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Geffry de Moriſco, Lord Licutevant ia 1216, 
the laſt year of King John, was continued in 
the minority of Henry the Third, by the Re- 
gent, the Earl of Pembroke. 

Maurice Fitzgerald, Lord Juſtice, was conti- 
nued in the firſt year of Edward the Firſt in 
1272. | 
Sir John Wogan, Lord juſtice i in the laſt 
year of Edward the Firſt, was continued by 

ward the Second in 1307. | 

The Earl of Ormond, Lord Lieutenant i in the ; 
laſt years of Edward wet hird, was continued by 
Richard the Second in 1377. 

Thomas Butler, Prior of- Kilmainham, was 
Lord Deputy, under Henry the Fourth and 
Fifth, from 1408 to 1413. 

The Earl of Ormond, I ord Lieutenant under 

Henry the Fifth, was continued 1 in the minority 
of Henry the Sixth in 1422. 
In 1453, the Earl of Ormond, Lord Lieute- 
nant for ten years, acted in perſon, or by de- 
puty, during the Protectorates and 2— n | 
Richard Duke of Vork. 

In 1 547, Sir Anthony Saintleger, Lord Duty 
in the laſt years of Henry the | ighth, was con- 
tinued in the minority of Edward the Sixth, in 
the Regency of the Duke of Somerſet. . 

In the reigns of Henry the Seventh and 
Eighth, of Queen Mary and Elizabeth, of 
James the Firſt, Charles the Second, and James 

Ds: the 
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the Second, the Lord Lieutenants of their pre- 
deceſſors were continued by thoſe Princes. 
4 | 8 i 
1 Of che preſent Lord Lieutenant I have a 
1 high anda juſt opinion, as an honeſt and 
= able man, as well as) of his Secretary, whom 
| F have long known, and was a witneſs of 
his great diplomatic abilities when he ne- 
gociated the late peace at Paris in 1783. I 
| ſhall never forget the obligations this coun- 
q try owesto Lord Temple's Adminiſtration, 
} nor his procuring for us the act of final re- 
3 — nunciation in England, unaſked and unſoli- 
: cited by our Parliament: I can ſee no reaſon 
3 for any man to object to his government, 
| fave only thoſe vermin with which this - 
. country has been infeſted ſince 175 3, job- 
| bers, public defaulters, and peculators, 
whoſe crimes he has revealed, and whoſe 
{ſchemes he has counteracted. I acknow- 
ledge that this country is independent, but 
it has and may coſt Ireland too much to 
maintain a chimerical independence, 1 
ſhould be ſorry to ſee her independent of 
her own laws, independent of her ſafety, 
of information, and of common ſenſe. 

The 
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The ſeſſion of the 33d of Henry VIII. 
was held without obſerving the forms of 
Poynings* law : that arbitrary. Prince did 
not chuſe to diate in this inſtance, but to 
leave it to the voluntary arrangement of 
the Iriſh Parliament, to unite inſeparably the 
two Crowns of Great Britain and Ireland by 
a law of their own *, 


* This part of the debate had been exhauſted by 
Lord Lifford, the late Iriſh Chancellor, who had 
contended for the neceſſity of the ſame executive 
power in both countries, and had argued that the 
Iriſh act of the 33d of Henry the Eighth extended 
to the appointment of the ſame Regent, and the 
adoption of the ſame powers in Ireland which had 
been preſcribed in Great Britain, with great ability, 
though a majority were of a different, opinion. 
This part of the queſtion was reſerved to himſelf, 
by previous concert, as the Speaker was not ſuffi- 
ciently informed to enter into the argument about 
this ſtatute. It was in conformity to his Lordſhip's 
deſire that the propoſition was made for poſtponing 
the queſtion, in ſuch a declining ſtate of health, 
and that this ſpeech was printed, which has been 
accurately collated with the records upon its repub- 
lication, This teſtimony of one of the beſt and 
worthieſt of men is thus recorded—as men of infe- 
rior merit have eſtabliſhed pretenſions, and have 

arrogated praiſe which was due to others — as the 
7 * 8 Mi it 
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My Lords, the ſpirit of that law WD 


the eſtabliſhment of the ſame executive 
power in both countries; and therefore I diſ- 
I approve of a premature addreſs which adopts 
= another principle, and of the title of Prince 
= Regent of Ireland, which 1s totally unprece- 
. dented by any former appointment, and is 
4 an abſurd ſtile, a fanciful May garland, 
which is the product of the whim of the 
5 / moment, but is unſupported by reaſon or 
= experience, and I hope it will not find its 
F way into our ſtatute books. 
| Let not worldly men, and thoſe who 
4 govern themſelves by a ſpecies of diſcre- 
tion which I call animal inſtin&, tell me, 
: that men who ſupport the rights of the 
lt Crown may check their own fortunes by 
ſetting their face againſt the riſing ſun, I 
have a high opinion of the good ſenſe of a 
Great Perſonage—lI cannot think he would 
truſſ thoſe who had been ungrateful to his 
Royal Father. I remember the expreſſion 
of Louis the Twelfth, when he had been 
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Miniſter in Ireland found the numbers ſo ſtrong in 
the Houſe of Commons againſt him, that theye was 
no diviſion, and ſcarcely a debate in that ouſe, 
before His Majeſty's recovery. 


deprived _ 
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| deprived of the guardianſhip of his nephew, 
Charles the Eighth, upon his acceſſion to 
the French throne, ** That the King of 
„ France, ſhould forget the reſentment of 
the Duke of Orleans.” I conceive that 
I am rendering him a moſt eſſential ſervice 
by maintaining the rights of that Crown in 
which he has a clear legal reverſiorfary right, 
and not in ſetting up viſionary claims of right 
to the Regency, to an office not exiſting, 
but to be created by Parliament, in which 
he can have .no more right than any other 
ſubje& in theſe kingdoms, according to the 
opinion of a great legal luminary at the 
head of his profeſſion in England. 

I have the honour to coincide in opinion 
with a noble and learned Lord, that there 
is a continued ſeries of convaleſcence in our 
Sovereign, and that our Government iu Ire- 
land is nearly complete - witneſs the late 
unimpeached prorogation of our Parliament, 
and the Viceroy's appointment of a noble 
friend of mine to be Poſtmaſter General. 

Pardon, my Lords, this emphatic ſtile.— 
I have the honour of addreſſing myſelf to 
the principal landholders in this country. 
To you, my Lords, on this fide of the 
: | Houſe, 
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Houſe, the piety of your ſitu ation, and that 
which ought to be your juſt eulogium, like 
that of the great Philoſopher, Evangelii 


«6 fimplicitatem moribus expreſſit,” renders 


all exhortations of loyalty unneceſſary: you 
will conſtrue the oath of allegiance by the 


| golden rule of Do as you would be done 


„by.“ To you, my Lords, on the other 
ſide of the Houſe, who have received pro- 
motions and creations, and bear reſplendent 
marks of royal favour on your breaſts, and 
the firſt iu title amongſt whom, is the Kee- 
per of thoſe Archives which are the repoſi- 
tory of the antiquity of his family, exhor- 
tations are, or ought to be, unneceſſary. I 
cannot ſuppoſe, that thoſe flowers of royalty 
will be nipped by the froſt of ingratitude. 
Even I, who poſſibly could only ſuppoſg, 
perhaps, from vanity, that I have been the 


object of royal favour, have thought myſelf | 
bound by the oath of allegiance, and by the 


laws, to ſupport the rights of my Sovereign. 
Yqu have before you the example of the 
rate of Hanover, where no alteration 
in the government has taken place; and you 
have hopes of our gracious Sovereign's re- 
covery, from that of Philip V. of Spain, 


who 
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who reigned from 1727 to 1746, after he 
had reſigned the Crown on account of a 
{ſimilar malady. Thoſe are my ſentiments; 
and had I lived in the days of the fourth 
Henry, I ſhould have been the admirer and 
the humble friend of Gaſcoyne, and not of 
Falſtaff; of the venerable Chief Juſtice 
who maintained the dignity of the Crown, 
the majeſty of the laws, and the facred 
ſpirit of the conſtitution, which can never 

die, and not the tool of the bloated buffoon, 
or of the ſervile ſycophant. — The change 
of manners, with the aſſumption of the 
diadem, the reformation of our fifth Henry, 
15 the moſt charming and captivating feature 
of our annals; would that Shakeſpeare had 
not painted the laſt ſcene of his miſconduct, 
would that he had not told poſterity, that the 
fifth Henry had prematurely ſubtracted the 
Crown from the pillow of a ſick Monarch, 
from the couch of indiſpoſition, and from 
the Royal Bedchamber. | 
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8 THE END. 
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